






















INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. ‘ 








| GevrLemen :— 
. WHEN about to commence a course of mutual labors, such as 
| those on which we propose to enter, no considerations arise in the 
mind with ‘such vividness of reality, as those that concern the du- 
ties and obligations of both teacher and pupil. 

This hour, to which time on its noiseless wing has borne us,—an 
our ordinarily appropriated to the delivery of a scientific address, 
introductory to the course, we propose to devote to the considera- 
_ tion of those mutual duties and obligations. The feelings with 
which your teachers meet you, beloved pupils, as we extend to you 
' our greeting salutations, would be simply feelings of pleasure min- 
| gled with those of pride and exultation—did we not look beyond 
: p this present hour ;—but as we cast our eyes forward in contempla- 
| tion of the vastness of the work that is before us, other feelings 
' rise within us; the obligations devolving on those of ws, that have as- 
" sumed the trust of public teachers, and the duties you have volunta- 
rily assumed in becoming pupils, make other feelings more befitting 
' than those of pride and exultation—sentiments more profound and 
‘heart stirring—reflections more serious, and on interests more 
' enduring than the fleeting joys of an hour, occupy our minds—on 
| us rests a weight of obligations—we assume to teach you all that is 
known of the various branches of medical science—to do this, too, 
in a way that you will be enabled most readily to comprehend what 
is taught. 
But our obligations do not terminate here; they impose on us the 
task of presenting truth so simply, so clearly, that you will have 

no difficulty in understanding it—that it be so logically arranged, 
that you will be carried irresistibly from the premises to the con- 
clusions,—that it shall be dressed in such a garb that you will be 
enticed in the pursuit, so that the returning hours of lecture, in- 
| ‘stead of being to you dry and uninteresting, shall be hours plea- 
fantly spent in the acquisition of knowledge. In such a task 
there are every day difficulties that we shall have to encounter— 
iiculties enhanced by the consciousness that mental capacities 

greater than we possess, would find ample scope in such a 
k—but with your indulgence we will strive cheerfully to en- 
nter them. While such is the character of the responsibilities 
olving on us, there are corresponding obligations resting on 
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you, which, should you fail to acknowledge, would embarrass our 4 
labours,—obligations that on your part, call for the faithful em- q 
ployment of every moment of time appropriated to study, and the 
improvement of every opportunity you will here enjoy. 1 

While it is our duty to study to instruct, it is yours to study to ’ 
learn—to do so, implies on your part confidence and respect for | 
your teachers, united with diligent attention to their teaching ;—_ 
disregard these obligations, and you will vastly increase our: work, — 
and create within us a fearful certainty that when we have done 
all in our power, we shall have accomplished but half that we havé | 
desired. ’ 

Is it strange then, that under such circumstances, we find our- | 
selves the subjects of solicitude—solicitude, such as men are wont ‘ 
to feel when entering upon the discharge of solemn trusts, though — 
regarded ag superfluous by generous confiding youth? That your | 
own minds may be duly impressed with a sense of these mutual | 
responsibilities, we shall attempt, in a familiar way, to spread out 
before you our own impressions of the value and importance of a — 
thorough acquaintance with medical science, and the importance of | 
forming such characters, while fitting yourselves for the practice of © 
the profession, as will secure your individual success, and the ac. — 
complishment of the great end for which you should enter that pro- | 
fession, viz., of rendering the greatest amount of good to your | 
fellow men. a 

The profession to which you have devoted yourselves is in many — 
respects a peculiar one—it-is not only one of the most ancient; but | 
it is now, and has been, through past ages, one of the most honour- | 
able employments of man. j 

In consulting the earliest records of remote antiquity, we find © 
honourable mention made of the practitioners of the healing art. © 
Such was the fostering care the ancient Egyptians bestowed upon — 
medicine, that the mother of the arts and sciences, is also the re- ‘ 
puted parent of medicine; so sacred did the Egyptians regard it, 
that they entrusted the dispensation of medicines to that class of ] 
the people, the priesthood, with whom learning and wisdom were | 
supposed to dwell. In tracing its history down through the suc- q 
ceeding ages of the world, among the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
we find the priests who were numerous and renowned in the arts of a 
divination and astrology, and also the repositories of all the knowledge © 
of their times, were still the chief practitioners of the healing art. 4 

Were it our purpose now, and had we time, minutely to trace | 





. 
t history still farther through the succeeding nations of anti- 
uity, and direct your attention to the respect and esteem it has 
njoyed, as well as among the more modern nations, we should 
very where find honourable mention made of our profession. 
ind when we turn to the history of the men in whose footsteps we 
ad, we find the respect which they enjoyed was not a boon gra- 
bbaly bestowed—it was a tribute paid by their fellows to their 
rth, and so it has been through all ages. : 
Go back five hundred years before the Christian era, and inquire 
to the character of the. practitioners of medicine, and we find 
mong them, in that early period, one of the most remarkable men 
‘any age, devoting his life to medicine as a profession—one whom 
@, in the nineteenth century, delight to honor, because he hon- 
d that profession; so superior was he to all that preceded him, 
id such strides did the science make in his day, under his teach- 
ags, that we are not ashamed to call him our Father, proverbdially . 
led the Father of Medicine. Such talents did he bring to the work 
so transcendently great was he, as a man and physician, that it 
| questionable whether any since his time has applied themselves 
ore faithfully to record the phenomena of disease, or did it more 
linutely than did Hippocrates. 

‘We speak thus particularly of Hippocrates as a great man—a 

earned man, and one of a masterly mind,—to prepare the way for 

‘the remark, that in the study of medicine,’in the elucidation of 
he principles of our science—in searching for the causes of dis- 
ase, and minutely recording its phenomena, there is room for the 
xercise of all the faculties of the most vigorous intellect. 

We have said our profession was in many respects a peculiar 
/one;—one of its peculiarities is seen in the fact, that while it lays 
“under contribution the most cultivated intellects, and the strongest 
unds, it rewards but moderately the services it demands. I mean 
as men of the world measure and estimate rewards »—by a golden 
tule. Few men acquire more than a competence, even by a long 
‘life spent in the practice of the profession. There are other ways 
Of acquiring wealth more rapidly than in the one which you have 

sen ;—and though it is true there are instances in ‘which almost 

ine honors has been bestowed upon individuals in our profession, 
public benefactors—witness for instance the treatment Athens 
ve Hippocrates,—it seemed as though she had not honors enough in 
her gifts to bestow; and though Bovine was so oppressed with the 
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megerous iedeecnes of Booerhaave, that on his recovery she: was 
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obliged to give utterance to her feelings, in the exuberance of 
her joy, by proclaiming a public illumination and the ringing of the 
bells of her churches (such a testimonial, gentlemen, was an ap- 
preciation of services of more value than gold) yet the common 
rule is ingratitude, often from individuals, but especially from the — 
public. Witness the treatment of the physicians of this very city, . — 
at the close of the yellow fever of 98. In the December following 
that epidemic, at a meeting of the citizens at yonder state house,a | 
vote of thanks was passed to the committee who had superintended 
the city during the prevalence of the fever, says Dr. Rush, but a 
motion to thank the physicians was not even seconded; and yet 
such was the self-denial exercised, and the hazard of life which the 
physicians ran, who, during the epidemic, remained at their post dis- 
charging their duty—that out of the thirty-five physicians only 
three escaped an attack of the disease, and of those attacked every 
fourth man fell at his post, a victim to the destroyer. 

Our profession not only brings into requisition the most culti- 
vated intellects, it demands increasing application to the discharge 
of its duties, whether required in the morning or in the evening— 
at mid-day or at midnight—it demands this in seasons of ordi- 
nary health, but makes those demands imperative, when “the pes- 
tilence walketh in darkness and destruction wasteth at noon day.” 
The warrior that has fallen on the battle field, covered with gore, is 
carried back in the cold embrace of death by lamented subalterns— 
if entombed on the fields of Mexico, a nation sends for the remains, 
and delights to proclaim by a funeral pageant his heroic deeds to 
the world, and emblazon those deeds of daring by drooping flags as — 
the cortege moves through the crowded city—while the physician in 
his contest with an enemy, at which the cheek of the veteran sol- 
dier who has fought his hundred battles, turns pale with fear, must 
conquer and be unrewarded, or die and be forgotten—forgotten, ex- 
cept by those who stood with him in the conflict,—side by side,—or 
were members of the same family circle, where blessed hopes lie 
crushed forever. All around us we have instances of forgetfulness 
of obligation, and unrewarded fidelity of public benefactors, that 
warrant such remarks. My mind was painfully affected to learn, as 
I did a few months since from one of my colleagues, that no marble 
mementoes the great public services Dr. Dewees rendered this 
community—not even an humble stone marks the place of interment, 
saying to the passing traveller, Dewees lies here. Had he distin- 
guished himself half as much in destroying, as in preserving his 





fellow men, a nation would have erected a monument to perpetuate 

nis fame. 

Equally strange is the experience of the medical practioner 
regards the appreciation of his professional services by indi- 
uals, as by communities. By his assiduous attention through 

ays of anxiety and toil, under a degree of solicitude that robs 
an of refreshing sleep at night, he is permitted oftentimes to 
ness his labors blessed to the rescuing of his patients from 
eatened death, with not even a thankful recognition of ser- 
es rendered. On the other hand, he finds himself unexpectedly 
twhelmed with outbursting expressions of grateful affection for 
vices, through which have been preserved to a dependant family the 
eof his patient and friend. In the practice of that branch of the 

rofession assigned to this chair to teach, who is there of much ex- 
erience, cannot recall to his mind, an unexpected call for services, 
lat promised detention from other engagements but for an hour, 

nd after assuming the charge of the case, has found himself in a 

osition from which, as clustering difficulties presented themselves, 

yen his professional pride has forbidden a transfer of the obliga- 
ons he had assumed to others, and under the hope of a speedier 
elease, has rendered successive days and nights of uninterrupted | 
atchings, and may be at the last, when having done all that man 
uided by science and skill could do, was about to see a joyful and 
jumphant. termination of his labours—some ignorant pretender, 
rough the officiousness of friends brought in, to carry off, or share 
least in the meed of praise that belonged to him alone. 

In what other profession do we find such strange comminglings 
light and shadow, in life’s daily picture so strangely, so incon- 
uously blended, as in that of the medical man—pains and plea- 

res, joys and sorrows, anxious and desponding hours, succeeded 
joyful and triumpuant scenes, making part of his daily fare. 

Another peculiarity which marks our profession is the degree of 

licitude which the physician experiences in his daily life—solicitude 

engendered by a fear that he may not have correctly apprehended the 
Wisease of his patient, whose life has been entrusted to his care, 
J We may remark in passing, while this experience is common to all 
physicians, it is peculiarly so with the disciple of Hahnemann. It 
f comparatively little importance, whether the physician who 
treats disease on general principles is able always to locate that 
disease or not, provided the state of the pulse, the skin, and the 

ue, clearly reveal the fact that the disturbance in the system is 






























































the result of inflammatory action, (that question the observing — 
physician can decide, upon a moment's reflection.) But he who — 
prescribes under nature’s great law of cure, must not only correctly — 
apprehend the nature of the disease; he must fully learn the history q 
of the case, minutely acquaint himself with all the symptoms, and — 
the order of their development, that with a perfect portraiture of © 
the disease before his mind, he may know the organ affected and | 
the degree of functional disturbance that would give rise to such q 
phenomena as present themselves; then with a thorough knowledge — 
‘of the medicinal agents, and their pathogenetic effects, under a” 
mind disciplined to quickness of apprehension, he must be able to — 
see the relation between the remedy and the disease, and then even | 
when his work is accomplished, his anxiety at an end, he is re- — 
warded oftentimes by seeing the symptoms so speedily disappear, — 
the disease become so suddenly annihilated, as to impress the obser- | 
vers with the belief that it was the result of a play upon the ima- | 
gination, and the patient himself with the conviction that he was — 
not as bad as he had feared himself to be. Thus, you see, he is | 
robbed of the reward of the very triumph that followed his solici- 
tude, except so far as he enjoys it in the consciousness of having © 
discharged his duty, while he was the sole observer of the triumph — 
of science and skill over prejudice and disease. My object in pre- — 
senting to you here in the outset, such an array of the difficulties and | 
discouragements that beset those who enter our profession, is not _ 
with the view of discouraging you, but that you may know and | 
consider them, while in this your preparatory state; that you may j 
the better prepare yourselves to meet them with fortitude. 3 

The: prospect, however, is not all obscured by gloomy shadow— | 
there are many bright and sunny spots in the landscape that cheer — 
the physician in his daily walks. There are sources of pleasure as | 
peculiar to our profession, as are the difficulties to be encountered— — 
no one can appreciate the feelings of the conscientious physician— — 
no one else can measure the sources of his pleasure, whose life is ; 
spent in relieving pain, and sickness—pleasures, the magnitude of 
which are only enhanced by the violence and mortality of the dis- | 
eases from which his patients are rescued, and the value of such — 
lives to the families of which they are members, and the communi- 
ties to which they belong. Oftentimes the pecuniary compensation — 
meted out, is in no way commensurate to the value of the services — 
rendered—services, by which have been rescued from death and an — 
untimely grave the father of a numerous and dependant family, or q 
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an only child, on whose life hung the hopes of aged and decrepid 
parents. The value of such services so far transcends the ordinary 
standard of value, that they cannot be computed by dollars and 
cents—the adequate reward is in the gratification of the humane 
and benevolent affections. Had the discovery of Jenner, of the 
prophylactic virtues of vaccination, been met by the opening to him of 
the treasury of the nation, instead of the persecutions,which he en- 
countered for its proclamation, would it have been at all comparable 
with that rich reward which his benevolent nature enjoyed, in wit- 
nessing that most loathsome disease, which for centuries had scourged 
our race, (if not driven from among the civilized nations of the 
world,) converted into a comparatively harmless and modified form 
of disease? Notwithstanding there are arduous duties to be: dis- 
charged, great responsibilities to be met, and difficulties to be over- 
come or submitted to with patience, we rejoice to proclaim to you 
_ the profession you are preparing to enter, will afford you one of the 
' most noble and benevolent employments in which you can engage; 
let your characters be properly formed under the influence of vir- 
 tuous precepts, and your minds disciplined by vigorous study, and 
» you will be carried along in the discharge of the duties of your 
| profession on a full tide of pleasurable excitement. 

Probably there is no employment in life more distinguished by 
the pleasures that we enjoy from the cultivation of our intellectual 
_ and moral natures, than that of medicine. We have alluded 
_ already to some of those of a moral nature, others lie so obviously 
on the surface, we need not now consume your time in enumerating 
them. As regards those of an intellectual nature, we need scarcely 
say, the study of the anatomical structure of our system is replete 
_ with pleasure, it is a microcosm of wonders! the examination of the 
' structure and functions of the various organs of the system, are 
_ inexhaustible sources of pleasure. Indeed, physiology is a mine of 
intellectual wealth—as you approach it, you find scarcely any 
rubbish to be removed before you discover the gold—it crops out 

every where. 

The study of the laws of the animal economy—the laws of» 
health—the infraction of those laws giving us disease—the nature 
and cure of disease, are sources of great pleasure to an intellectual 
mind. The study of natural history, by which we have opened to 
“us the varied and rich productions in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom; the study of geology and mineralogy, by which we are 
taught the structure of the earth we inhabit, and the nature, struc- 
ture and formation of the minerals found upon its surface, are 
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sources of pleasure to intellectual minds, that few adequately con- 
ceive of. 

The study of chemistry has its sources of pleasure too, peculiar — 
and absorbing, so fully satisfying the desires of the intellectual man 
when fully within its portals, as to have drawn from the illustrious ‘ 
Lavoisier, when about to be executed, the wish his execution might | 
be delayed, simply to fill up his measure of happiness by comple- _ 
ting a course of experiments, which he had hoped would settle a 4 
principle in chemistry. q 

Let us not be told these pleasures we enjoy in common with — 
others; they belong legitimately to our profession ; others, it is true, — 
participate in them, enticed by the enjoyment their study affords. — 
In short, there is no profession or calling in life, that branches off — 
into so many, and such enticing walks of science and literature, as — 
that to which you have devoted yourselves. 

To derive pleasure from all these sources—to cull one flower 
here, another there, as opportunity offers, by the way side,—nay, 
to participate in those that are of a moral nature, you must engraft 
upon a well developed character diligent habits of study, close 
investigation and minute observation of nature,—do this for the 
satisfaction it will afford you in mental employment, and because it 
will it you for being more extensively useful to your fellow men, 
and your pay will be meted out to you as you go along, every day 
you will have your reward. Let not the acquisition of wealth be 
your main object—let your aims be higher, and your purposes more 
ennobling ; wealth will assuredly come to you, if you form for your- 
selves such characters as here delineated, but never be tempted to 
regard it as the reward of your labors. And yet, I am well assured, 
you will not so cherish a contempt for wealth as to have it consti- 
tute an element in your character; you will not cease to be an 
aspirant after fame, or look with contempt upon it, unless you 
incorporate in that character a truly religious element, so that 
instead of looking forward to the praise and admiration of your 
fellows, your aim shall be unceasingly to obtain the approbation of 
your conscience and your Creator. Let me then urge upon you 
the formation of such a character, during this the preparatory 
stage of your professional career, that when you go out upon the 
stormy sea of conflict, you may be prepared to act manfully your 
part. Cultivate, while students, a profound veneration for the 
Deity ; and when, as your attention is called in the progress of our 
course, to the displays of the wisdom, the power, and the goodness 
of God, in our examinations of the complicated machinery of the 
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human body,—its structure,—functions,—adaptation of parts to 
ich other,—and to the whole,—especiaily as we shall spread out 
fore your minds what we know of the phenomena touching 
e reproduction of our species, and attempt to lift the veil from 
fnose processes of nature she has so sedulously shrouded; and as 
shall farther trace the analogy existing in the function of repro- 
duction between the animal and vegetable kingdoms—functions 
none but an all-wise Architect could ordain, let your ideas of that 
wisdom, power and goodness, be expanded. The very contempla- 
n of the immensity of the Supreme Being, will fit and strengthen 
ur minds for embracing truth on other subjects. You will, I 
ust, pardon me for naming to you, as worthy your imitation, the 
sharacter of Sydendham. You will do well to study it—it would 
well for our profession and the world, were it universally studied. 
hen. you hear him say,—‘“‘he had rather discover a certain 
ethod of curing the slightest disease than to accumulate the largest 
tune,’ the spirit that looks upon our profession simply as a 


eans of acquiring wealth, will be rebuked. Would that that 
nevolent heart could have throbbed with the emotions that filled 
e breast of Hahnemann, as he demonstrated under the opera- 


“tion of the law, stmilia similibus curantur, that not simply the 
“slightest disease, but many of the most formidable that afllict 
manity were certainly cured. 
When you hear him say, speaking of those who have acquired great 
estates by unlawful and sordid means: “I do not envy them the 
Joyment of what they have acquired, but would have them remember 
iat the lowest mechanics do sometimes leave greater fortunes to 
heir children, and yet, in this respect, they are no way superior to 
e brutes who make the best provision they can for themselves and 
their issue,” you will be ashamed to give place to the sordid feelings 
that spring up in your hearts. 
_And when you hear him further add:—“upon deliberate and 
equitable reflections, I find it better to assist mankind than to be 
commended by them, and more highly conducive to tranquility of 
mind,—popular applause being lighter than a feather, or a bubble, 
and less substantial than a dream ;’’ you can understand how it was, 
hat when charged with murdering his patients by those who differed 
om him in his mode of practise, he could go on unmoved by their 
lumnies, discharging his duties to those patients, from day to 
, with perfect equanimity of temper, his mind so little disturbed 
}not to suffer himself to be drawn into even the recording of the 
es of his calumniators. Especially should the character of such 
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aman as Sydendham be a model for Homeopathic students of 
medicine of the present day. In the conflict now being witnessed | 
consequent upon the rising principles of our school, will there be 
found a demand for the daily practise of like Christian virtues. ‘ 
The light from the discovery of the great Hahnemannian law of | 
cure, has not only dawned upon the world, and diffused itself so | 
extensively that it may be said of it as of natural light, its | 
great prototype, ‘it touched and glanced on every hill;” and 
although it numbers wherever known, among its adherents, many 
of the virtuous, the wise and good, yet such you will find.to: be 
the animosity with which it is assailed, that it is not an uncommon | 
thing to hear the practitioner charged with like calumnies to those | 
preferred against Sydendham ;—by some he is said to murder his 
patients by administering poison,—by others in deceiving the | 
patients by administering nothing, while disease, unrebuked, slays | 
its victim. | 1 
The cultivation of the spirit we have recommended to you, and 
_ the formation of a character upon the model of the one named, will | 
enable you to meet such revilings, without reviling again, andif not | 
with love for their authors, at least with a spirit of gratitude and | 
thanksgiving ; that while they walk in darkness the true light hath | 
shone upon your pathway, while they grope in that darkness follow- | 
ing some ignis fatwus for a guide, like the reveries of a Stall, a 
Booerhaave, a Cullen and a Brown, or even our own illustrious | 
Rush, with his unit theory of fever, you possess as an unerring | 
guide one of nature’s own laws, as noble and as grand, as simple 
and yet as sublime as the law of gravitation, or any other of her | 
great laws. 
Standing, however, upon such vantage ground to-day, in the | 
enjoyment of such light, we doubtless address you, buoyant with | 
hope of success, and our language to you is, crowded as is our pro- | 
fession, there is still room in the world for well educated men. | 
Indeed, on every side we hear the cry, send us a first-rate man, he 
will be introduced at once into a respectable business. But mark | 
me, the demand is for well-educated men; the public are already | 
beginning to discriminate between men thoroughly educated, with a 
perfect knowledge of the pathogenetic effects of the remedies, and a | 
minute acquaintance with the great law of cure, to guide them in ™ 
the selection of those remedies, and men who prescribe as mere 
routinists. ’ 


The time is fast approaching when nothing short of the creden- 


tials of a ELemsrepathic echieel) where all the branches off 















ee 
“medical science are as ably taught as in the Allopathic schools, will 
“satisfy a discerning public. Our prayer is—speed the coming of 
‘that day. As highly as we trust you will prize, and the public 
appreciate, the credentials of this, the oldest Homeopathic college 
' in the world, let us urge you not to look forward to the possession 
_ of such credentials as a ground of success; such reliance will be a 








dences of qualification, which you are to carry with you from this 
_ &chool of instruction. : 
_ Ifyou would avoid such failure, especially if you would attain to 
eminent skill in your profession, the foundation for it must be laid 
here. Here zt is, while passing through the initiatory processes, 
you must establish those habits of diligence in study, and imbibe 
: that love for it, that will bea guarantee that when you enter upon 
- the practise of your profession you will not lose your taste for study. 
_ With such habits formed I have no fear that you will consider your 
=— as a trade, that you are to be inducted into bya course 
of instruction, just as the apprentice is to the trade of his master 
mechanic, and that when you enter upon it you will know and 
| acknowledge the truth that you have but just begun to study. 
_ If with the possession of common talents and common acquire- 
ments, a proper foundation is laid for the superstructure in the 
formation of such habits of study, and an hour or two, if not more, 
pot each day—in after life be devoted to it, you will not have arrived 
to the middle of life before you will have attained to eminence in 
| your profession. You will thus not only keep up with the improve- 
'-ments of the present, you will also become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the experience of the past age, in short.you will be 
both a practical and a learned man. While students together labor 
and study and study and labor, till no one can know what is to be 
known better than yourself, and then when you enter upon the 
' practise of your profession you will find the impression, somehow or 
_ other, prevailing, that no one can do what is to be done better than 
_ yourself, and that crowded as the world is with professional laborers, 
. your services will be really demanded. For as muchas may be said 
| of our profession being over-stocked, you will find there is no sur- 
plus of those, who with virtuous characters, unite professional 
' eminence. The world has never yet been overstocked with such a 
' commodity—men of such a character have never yet crowded one 
another from the sidewalk, but on every side you may find those 
‘who, not having established for themselves such characters, have 














"harbinger of failure, they will be to you, but the presumptive evi- . 
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broken down, or, failing to make satisfactory progress, have exchanged 
their profession for some other calling. 3 
The success of the one and the failure of the other is spoken 0 
as the good luck of the one, and the bad luck of the other ; whereas 
a minute acquaintanee with their individual histories would disclose. 
to us a relation to the adoption or rejection of those principles 6 
conduct, and habits of study, we have recommended for you 
adoption, that stand in the light of such success or failure, in the 
relation of cause and effect. The maxim of universal application in’ 
the common and every day concerns of life, that the success 0 
failure of individuals depend upon themselves, should be go modifie 
in its application to professional men, as to read the success or 
failure of individuals almost always results from the adoption or 
rejection of these very principles. : 1 
Dr. Rush, in one of his introductory lectures, remarked: “the | 
proper place for a physician, when not engaged in visiting the sick, _ 
is in his study or by his fireside. His patients alone are entitled to j 
a monopoly of his time and talents, and it is a breach of contract 
with them, to apply them to any other purpose.” If this is true of 
the physician engaged in the practise of his profession, it is encum- | 
bent upon the student of medicine to seek to redeem from slothful q 
indulgence the periods of time appropriated to study ; for how much | 
soever it may be of a stigma for men engaged with the varied 
interests and multiform obligations of life, to be called men of one q 
idea, it will be well for students of medicine to have but the one 
ruling purpose through all their pupilage, viz: a fixed determination | 
to acquaint themselves perfectly with the principles of medical — 
science, to know all that is to be known, and qualify themselves fully 7 
for the arduous labors of professional life. 
To do this you must study, observe, reason and think. A man may — 
become learned by constantly listening to the instructions of his — 
teachers, and treasuring up those instructions; but he can only — 
become a wise man by submitting the things learned to the © 
executive operations of his own mind. They must be to him but ~ 
the raw materials, which under the operation of the machinery of | 
his own intellect, are to be wrought into some useful fabric. i 
Here there will be work enough for you to do; the facts you will — 
gather every day from attendance upon these sources of instruction, — 
are to be treasured up and fixed on the tablets of your memories for _ 
future use, by which very exercise your memories will be strength- — 
ened. The effort to retain them will be to the mental, what mus- q 
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cular exercise is to the physical man; and while this is just what we 
would have you do, we must tell you there is danger even here, lest 
your memories be so over-stocked, as to liken them to a storehouse 
of goods, so jammed as to forbid your finding, on an emergency, 
' just that which you may need for special use. If you will adopt 
the practise of noting down such things as strike you as impor- 
tant from day to day, you can fill up many blank hours in arranging 
and re-writing them,-—in this way you will accustom yourselves to 
the use of the pen, an exercise which ought to be more cultivated 
yy our profession, for by it you will strengthen and fertilise your 
wn minds, your reasoning faculties will be called into exercise more 
or less in the reflection, which, of necessity, will spring up in your 
‘minds in the very recording of the facts, and using these facts as 
some writer has beautifully expressed it,—“as a weaver his web,” 
| will create in you a talent of invention, and a facility of composi-~ 
" tion to which you have been hitherto strangers. And, moreover, if 
_ you do not habituate yourselves to recording such facts, you will find 
' by sad. experience in after years, that the operation of your memories 
- have been very much like a sieve, it has retained many great facts, 
| but it has let fall the little ones, the very minutiz of detail in the 
' record of cases, that will be what you will most prize at the bedside, 
" just what you would give the most to find. 
' One of the greatest advantages accruing to the student from atten- 
| dance upon public lectures, is that he enjoys in a familiar, colloquial 
. narration, the minutiz of instruction, which he cannot find in books. 
' There you may find abundant instruction as to the nature of a par- 
ticular disease, and what its characteristic symptoms are, but it is 
| from the living teacher you are taught how to approach your patient, 
_ to draw from him such a detail of symptoms, that coupled with those 
that lie upon the surface, will give you a correct portraiture of the 
' disease, and enable you to recognise it. It is here that your eye 
"is to see, and your ear to hear, and your heart be made to feel, 
under the familiar teachings of your instructors, what you cannot 
' see, will never hear, and imperfectly feel, in solitary study. 
_ We have now, gentlemen, given you our own impressions of the 
yalue and importance of a thorough acquaintance with the medical 
sciences, the necessity for a degree of application, if you would 
qualify yourselves for the practise of the profession that may be 
considered as a tax upon your physical and mental being. We have 
| presented for your consideration some of its peculiarities, and coun- 
| seled you to meet them; we have spread out before you some of the 
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pleasures which cheer the physician in his daily walks, and told you _ 
how you may prepare yourselves fully to enjoy them; neither have | 
we failed faithfully to declare the work on which you are entering, © 
is a great work—the fields of study before you are vast, the labor» 
of exploring them is great, the heights to which, in the search, we | 
trust you will aspire to ascend, are perilous, but not inaccessible,— _ 
every step in your progress upwards,—every obstacle that you sur- _ 
mount in the acquisition of knowledge, will amply repay you for all — 
the toil it may cost you, and all the expenditure of effort you may 
make, in the acquisition. Will you not, therefore, gird yourselves 4 
to enter upon the work? Do I not hear the response in the affirma- 1 
tive coming up instinctively from every heart? To your leaders 
_ then to the combat with our common enemies, in the acquisition of 
knowledge—give your confidence, your uninterrupted attention, your 
earnest endeavors, striving after truth, and they will pledge to you 
all that ability which God has given them, to aid you in the search. 
Your speaker has devoted thirty years of his life to the study of the — 
medical sciences, and subjects germain to them, and although during 
these thirty, the best years of his life, he has thought, and studied, 
and reasoned, upon these subjects more than upon all others united, he 
is still prepared to say, if these obligations on your part shall be ~ 
respected, we will here at the outset, strike hands as fellow students | 
in the school of nature and of science, and you shall receive at his 
hands all the advantages that his reading, observation and experi- 
ence, will enable him to bring for your instruction. As poorly 
qualified as he regards himself for the discharge of these obligations, — 
he has yet waited patiently for the return of this annual season of | 
instruction. So great is his love for the work, he has found himself — 
almost unconsciously giving utterance to the feelings of his heart, 
in the exclamation, welcome be the return of this season, and wel- 
come, gentlemen, are you to this temple of instruction. | 

We have already taxed your patience in thus reviewing the duties | 
and obligations that mutually devolve upon usin the relation we are _ 
here to sustain, and will close by asking you to enter with us on this | 
series of lectures, as sober-minded men enter upon a great work. | 
And may that Divine Being, who is wont to regard with approba- 
tion all the efforts of his creatures that are calculated to ameliorate ’ 
the condition, and lessen the sufferings of their fellow creatures, 
make our health and lives the object of his peculiar care. 





